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rules, it is generally denied that the laws of biology,
psychology, and sociology can be thus subjected.

While I am one of those who have emphasized this
truth, and justly condemned the ambitious propensity
to give to such complex phenomena a greater pre-
cision than they possess, I have never denied that
the goal toward which even the highest of them
must ever tend is just that perfected stage at which
their laws may be mathematically formulated. More-
over, these laws are capable of being roughly classi-
fied in this respect, and while some of them may lie
beyond all hope of such a formulation, others may
have nearly reached the point at which it is possible.

The basis of this classification is the generality of
the laws themselves, and it is found that only the
most general of them all are susceptible of any such
treatment. The founder of sociology, long before
he had proposed that name for the science, gave it
the name of " Social Physics," which showed that he
perceived an analogy between social phenomena and
physical phenomena, and so far as his treatment of
the subject is concerned, he might as well have called
it social mechanics, for he at once subdivided the
phenomena into static and dynamic, terms borrowed
from the science of mechanics, a branch of pure
mathematics, and being a mathematician himself, he
must have known what the terms meant. All future
studies have tended to confirm the justness and ap-
propriateness of this classification. It is, however,
only in their most general aspects that social phe-